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Celtic conquerors who settled in Asia in the third century
before our era appear to have carried the worship of the
oak with them to their new home; for in the heart of Asia
Minor the Galatian senate met in a place which bore the
pure Celtic name of Drynemetum, " the sacred oak grove"
or "the temple of the oak."1 Indeed the very name of
Druids is believed by good authorities to mean no more than
" oak men."2 When Christianity displaced Druidism in Traces of
Ireland, the churches and monasteries were sometimes
in oak groves or under solitary oaks,s the choice of the site
being perhaps determined by the immemorial sanctity of the
trees, which might predispose the minds of the converts to
receive with less reluctance the teaching of the new faith.4
But there is no positive evidence that the Irish Druids per-
formed their rites, like their Gallic brethren, in oak groves/ so
that the inference from the churches of Kildare, Deny, and
the rest is merely a conjecture based on analogy.

In the religion of the ancient Germans the veneration
for sacred groves seems to have held the foremost place,6 afid
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appealed. Grimm says that what Maxi-
mus Tyrius affirms of the Celts might
be applied to the Germans (Deutsche
Mythologie^ i. 55), which is quite a
different thing.

1  Strabo, xii. 5. I, p. 567.    As to
the meaning of the name see (Sir) J.
Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, p. 221; H. F,
Tozer, Selections from Strabo>, p. 284.
On the Galatian language see above,
p. 126, note 2.

2  G.  Curtius,   Griech.  Etymologief
pp. 238 sq.\ J. Rhys, op. cit. pp. 221
sq. ; P. Kretschmer, Einleitung in die
Geschichte der griech. Sprache, p. 81.
Compare    A.    Vanicek,     Griechisch-
lateinisch.   etymologisches Wb'rterbuch>
pp.   368-370.     Oak  in old   Irish is
daur, in modern Irish dair, daracht in
Gaelic darach.    See G. Curtius, I.e.;
A. Macbain,  Etymological Dictionary
of the   Gaelic   Language   (Inverness,
1896), s.v. "Darach."    On this view
Pliny  was   substantially right   (Nat.
Hist. xvi.  249) in connecting Druid
with the Greek drus, "oak," though
the name was  not  derived from the
Greek.     However, this  derivation  of
Druid has been doubted or rejected by

Jubainville,   Court   de   la   litterature
celtique^. (Paris, 1.883), pp. 117 sqq.\

0.  Schrader, Reallexikon der indoger-
manischen  Altertumskunde,   pp.   638
sq.

3  See above, p. 242.

4  The   Gael's   "faith  in  druidism
was never suddenly undermined; for
in the saints he only saw more power-
ful druids than those he had previously
known, and Christ took the position
in his ejes of the druid icar tj-oxfy.
Irish   druidism    absorbed   a   certain
amount of Christianity; and it would
be a problem of considerable difficulty
to fix on the point where it ceased to
be druidism, and from which onwards
it could be said to be Christianity in
any restricted sense of that term" (J*
Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, p. 224).

* P.  W. Joyce,  Social History i/
Ancient Ireland, i. 236.
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1.  55 sq.    Tacitus often mentions the
sacred groves of the Germans, but never
specifies the kinds of trees of which
they were composed.    See Annals, ii.
12, iv. 73 ; Histor. iv. 14; Germania,
7, 9, 39, 40, 43*